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Once again a story made it into the packet but 
not into the table of contents on the cover. 

The missing story can be found on page 8 and 
should have been listed as: 

ANTI- IMPERIALIST ACT IONS/ ARGENTINA: Protesters 
Disrupt Celebration by Pro-Junta Argentinians 
in Washington 

300 words . 8 


CORRECTION H2 

The first sentence in the second paragraph of 
the Vieques article on page 5 should conclude 
with the words "called in from the main island" 
(i.e. Puerto Rico itself), rather than from 
"the mainland." 


CONTINUED 

KILLER COP 

continued from page 8 

never did suffer from a "rare form of epilepsy" 
when he shot Evans, and that his acquittal is 
just another case of "justifiable homicide" 
where white police kill Blacks. In the 
embittered Crown Heights areaof Brooklyn, not 
far from the East New York section where Evans 
whs shot down. Black businessman Arthur Miller 
was strangled to death last summer by a group ef 
police. Black residents there maintain that a 
white cop will never be convicted of the murder 
of a Black person. 

(Although summary executions carried out 
by white cops in the Black community are common 
all across thecoountry, white policemen are rarely 
convicted of the murders and none has ever 
served "hard time" for the crimes. Thomas Ryan, 
the only New York City policeman ever to be 
convicted of murder for killing a Black, was re- 
cently reported to have escaped to Ireland, after 
being released on bail and promptly skipping out. 
Ireland has no extradition agreement with the U.S. 

At the suggestion that there, was no evidence 
that Torsney could claim 1 insanity for his murder 
of Evans, attorney Carnahan shrugged his 
shoulders and offered that the jury acquittal 
might have been a "miscarriage of justice." 

In the meantime. Black residents of the 
Crown Heights area have responded to the 
problem of police brutality by setting up a 
community self-defense patrol soon after the 
police responsible for Arthur Miller's 
murder were also cleared. 
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LABOR/CHICANOS 

TEXAS FARMWORKERS STRIKE FOR CONTRACT, 
MARCHFOR RIGHTS 

BY LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — While national attention has 
focused on the United Farm Workers* union and 
its strike against California lettuce growers, 
another farm workers* strike along the Mexican 
border has become a major test for a different 
farm workers’ union and a different approach to 
farm worker organizing. 

The strike against onion growers in the Rio 
Grande Valley is being led by the Texas Farm 
Workers Union (TFW) t which split away from the 
UFW four years ago. Led by Antonio Orendain, a 
long-time associate of UFW leader Cesar Chavez, 
the TFW defied the UFW*s decision to concentrate 
organizing efforts in California. 

"I had come to Texas to organize for the UFW," 
Orendain explained in a recent interview with 
LNS. "And I worked there until 1975, when workers 
in the melon field walked out again. The growers 
said strikers were trespassing on private 
property and one guy started shooting with a 
shotgun. He promised to sell his melons 'even 
if they have Mexican blood on them. * When Chavez 
said we should stop the organizing, stop the 
strike, I said, * I can’t turn my back on these 
people.' That's why we started in '75 with a 
different name." 

In the four years since then, the union's 
membership has grown to 8,000. "We have deep 
roots among the farm workers in southeast Texas," 
Orendain says. "And we expect to continue to grow. 

So far, the union’s succesful growth has not 
included winning any contracts with growers. 

As one lawyer who has worked with the TFW 
remarked recently, "the growers would rather eat 
poison than sign a contract." 

Large growers have rallied to support small 
onion growers who were the original target of 
the TFW* s present strike. But with workers in 
the onion fields often making as little as 
$1.30 an hour, the TFW has found strong support 
among workers in its drive for contracts and for 
bringing agricultural work wider the provisions 
of labor law. At present, work in the fields is 
exempted from minimum wage provisions, from 
regulations requiring sanitary facilities 
(fOSHA says we don't have to get any sanitary 
facilities because we move from one place to 
another in the fields"), from restrictions on 
use of child labor ("when the onion harvest 
comes along, they take all the children out of 
school") . 

Recently, the UFW has resumed its own 
organizing efforts in the Rio Grande Valley. 

But the two unions pursue markedly different 
strategies. The TFW has issued no calls for a 
national consumer boycott* Instead, it has 
opted for concerted activity in the fields. 
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aimed at winning contras. And it has 
aimed its message at farm workers on both sides 
of the Rio Grande, in hlex|$o as well as in 
Texas. ' 

ORGANIZING FOR BARGAINING RIGHTS 

Dating back to the 1^7$ melon strike out 
of which the TFW was bom as an independent 
organization, the union has tried to organize 
documented and undocumented workers alike. "In 
’75, ’illegals’ and local people supported 
our strike," Orendain recalls. "The people 
who broke the strike were students from the 
university and high schools after they 
raised the wages from $1.25 to $2.50 an 
hour. We are trying to organize people on 
both sides of the border, so that if they 
come up they will join the union." 

As the TFW sees it, legal and "illegal" 
migrants share the need for union representation 
and collective bargaining rights. "Some unions 
have demanded amnesty for ’illegals,"' 

Orendain comments. "If they give you a piece 
of paper saying you are 'legal,' you can't 
eat the piece of paper. Your problem is your 
standard of living, not a statute. The real 
problem is the lack of collective bargaining 
power for people who live at the bcttpm of the 
social barrel." 

To dramatize that real problem, the TFW has 
taken to the roads. Two years ago, members 
walked across 620 miles of Texas highways to 
call attention to their demand for passage of 
a state agricultural labor relations bill. 

When they were told it was really a national 
problem, they set out once more, this time to 
march all the way to Washington, D.C. For 
1 80 days, they wound their way across the south 
and up through President Carter's home state 
of Georgia only to be turned away at the 
White House gates. 

"President Carter had been singing the song 
of human rights," Orendain explains. "We were 
trying to show that farm workers don't have 
the human right to have an election and 
collective bargaining. That was our main 
purpose. We were also trying to educate people 
about the need to repeal the ' right to work ' 
laws, to show them that 'right to work ' means 
the right to work for less." 

After walking for 80 days, the TFW delegation 
arrived in time for Labor Day, only to find that 
"Carter was too busy celebrating the new 
Panama Canal treaty. He had a lot of visitors, 
'democratic' presidents like [Chilean 
dictator Augusto? Pinochet, so he didn't have 
time to meet with us, ** s: «lb?endain comments 
wryly. 

ON THE ROAD TO UNITY 

Despite Carter's refusal to meet with them, 
the TFW marchers felt they had made their 
point. They had made a*kjL]npact on other workers 
along the way. 

"When we went through Louisiana, we went 
News Service June 1, 1979 more... 




through an area where they grow sugar cane and 
most of the agricultural workers are Black 
workers. They were saying to us, 'I think the 
Mexicans are ahead of us, because you Mexicans 
are really marching to Washington, you are 
having demonstrations, you have a leader like 
Cesar Chavez . ' So I said, it's not a question 
of we are ahead of you or you are ahead of 
us. I have heard many" Mexican workers say 
Black workers are ahead of us because they have 
more positions in office. But we are all in 
the bottom of the social barrel. Free enterprise 
is great if you have money, a profession, 
education. But agricultural workers in general, 

I don’t care what color, we don't have money, 
we don’t have a profession, we don't have 
education. So the only thing that led me to 
my 'free enterprise' was my hunger, or my 
need. And if my hunger is greater than 
yours, then I am free to work for less. 

So that is why I say you have to have collec- 
tive bargaining rights." 

In the fight for collective bargaining 
rights, Orendain sees a need to build 
solidarity across lines of nationality or 
region. "The growers don't respect the border 
and neither do we," he points out. And he 
recalls his own experience, coming to the U.S. 
as an "illegal" in 1950, unable to speak a 
word of English, and travelling to work in 
Washington state. 

"I dressed like a Texan because everybody 
said people from Texas don't speak any 
English and in a bar they don ' t say nothing , j ust 
sit and drink beer. So people would come up to 
me and ask, 'Do you come from Texas? Why don't 
you Texans just stay down there instead of 
coming up here and working for less than 
local people?' Then later when we started our 
first strike in California in 1966, the first 
thing I heard was, 'Those people from Mexico, 

I bet if they would just stay in Mexico we 
could win the strike right away. ' But /e must 
be united to present a solid front against the 
employer." 

That unity may be a long way off. But the 
TFW plans to keep marching until not only the 
250,000 farm workers in Texas but other workers 
across the country have joined the fight. For 
as Orendain says, "The road the crazy people 
walked yesterday, the wise people walk today," 
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BLACKS/PRI SONERS 

CLARENCE NORRIS: LAST OF SC0TTSB0R0 BOYS 

BY JOSEPH DELANEY 
LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

CHICAGO, IL (LNS) --Clarence Norris has a 
story to tell. It's his story. But as one 
observer at the recent International Black 


Writers ' Conference in Chicago noted, "It's 
our story." 

It's a tragic story about the jailing of 
nine young Black men in 1931 for the alleged 
rape of two southern white women. The youths 
becamse known as the "Scottsboro Boys," taking 
their names from the small Alabama town where 
their trial was held almost half a century ago. 

Norris was one of those youths and today is 
the only living survivor. He, like six of the 
youths older than thirteen, was sentenced to 
die in the electric chair after a prolonged 
hearing. (The two younger youths didn't 
receive death sentences.) Ultimately neither 
Norris nor any of the other older youths 
were executed. Instead, says Norris, they 
received long prison sentences and stayed on 
death rows for many years, Norris himself sat 
on death row for five years. His sentence was 
commuted to life in prison in 1939 by the govern- 
ment and came up for parole in 1943. But he 
didn't get out of prison until 13 years later. 

Today, Norris lives in New York and has written 
about his ordeal in "The Last of the Scottsboro 
Boys: An Autobiography," published by G.P. 

Putnam. 

At the ninth annual International Black 
Writers' Conference, Norris, a tall, heavy 
set, middle-aged man, recaptured each dreadful 
moment of the train ride, near-- lynching, trial 
and prison sentence. 

According to him, in 1931, seven whites and 
nine Blacks were hoboing on a train through 
the South, The whites attempted to put the 
Blacks off the train. But, says Norris, the 
Black men succeeded in putting off the whites 
instead. 

Later, the whites on the train charged that 
Norris and the other eight Blacks had raped 
two white women who were allegedly on the 
train at the time. 

Norris, during an interview, said this was 
"one of the damnedest lies that has ever been 
told," He contends that he didn't know any 
white women were even on the train and that 
he hadn't seen either Victoria Price orRuby 
Bates until the trial began. 

Nonetheless, Norris said, he and the others 
were taken off the train in Paint Rock, 

Alabama, where he remembers they were met by 
a mob of local whites shoulting, "Let us take 
these niggers and take them to a tree and 
hang them up." 

That they survived this and were able to stand 
trial was a miracle in itself, says Norris. The 
main reason they weren't killed, he said at the 
conference, was that at least two of the whites 
suggested to the mob that they be taken to jail. 


Several trials were held following the arrest, 
each one attracting national attention and much 
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media coverage. Despite organized opposition 
to the charges by various human rights groups 
and concerned individual activists, many of 
the youths were given long prison sentences. 

The Alabama court did not recognize their 
pleas of innocence. 

The agony of all of the trial and the events 
leading up to it are as familiar to Clarence 
Norris as if they had happened today. In 
answering those people who may not know what 
happened to him and the other Scottsboro youths 
48 years ago, Norris declares bitterly, ^'...Some- 
times I get upset when I think of what has 
happened to me . Some peep le don ’ t know how 
it feels to be 'buked and scorned." 

Freedom, according t© Norris, who is 
currently promoting his book throughout 
the country, is a valuable commodity. "Since 
I got my freedom, I understand what freedom 
means. . .Freedom is something you have to live 
for and something you have to die for. ..I will 
die for mine...," he asserts with pride. 

To Clarence Norris, what happened to him 
and eight other Black youths isn't an isolated 
incident or one peculiar to the 1930s. He 
recently told an interviewer that the 
Scottsboro case in 1931 is very much like 
the current Wilmington Ten case in which 
nine Black men and one white woman were 
charged with setting fired to a Wilmington, 

North Carolina grocery store owned by a 
white man. In both instances, according to 
Norris, Blacks were given long prison sen- 
tences for crimes they didn't commit. 

Perhaps this is why Norris is still pushing 
his story, despite Putnam's failure to 
promote it. The New York-based publishing house 
has alleged that there exists "a lack of 
response of the Black community," to 
Norris' book. Rather, claims Norris, he knows 
that the Black community would react favorably 
to the look if people knew the first-hand 
account of the Scottsboro trial existed. 

(Joseph Delaney has written on activities 
of the United League of Northern Mississippi, 
a Black civil rights organization.) 
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NAMIBIA 

MINORITY RULE DOMINATES NAMIBIAN ASSEMBLY 
BY LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Hard on the heels of its 
enthusiastic endorsement of the "Black 
majority" regime installed through Ian Smith's 
internal settlement in Rhodesia, the South 
African government has taken another step to 
consolidate its own internal settlement in 
Namibia. Effective May 21, South Africa 


declared the white-dominated Namibian con- 
stituent assembly elected at gunpoint last 
December to be a full-fledged national 
assembly with legislative powers. 

The move effectively extinguished any re- 
maining hopes for the Western-backed UN 
plan for peaceful elections and independence 
in the illegally-occupied territory. And the 
ensuing debate at the UN has been hot and 
heavy. 

SWAPO, the UN-recognized liberation organization 
of Namibia, has called for a renewed effort 
to impose mandatory economic sanctions against 
South Africa. SWAPO ' s UN representative, Theo- 
Ben Gurirab, brought this request to the UN 
General Assembly, where it was expected to win 
approval. But it was also expected that in 
the Security Council, which actually holds 
the authority to impose sanctions, the motion 
would be vetoed by the same Western powers 
whose peace plan the South Africans have just 
destroyed. 

That expectation had been voiced several 
weeks before South Africa announced its new 
interim government in Namibia by SWAPO 
Central Committee member Hidipo Hamutenya. 

In an interview with Southern Africa magazine, 
Hamutenya predicted, "We know one thing. The 
Western countries will not impose economic 
sanctions on South Africa... The multinational 
monopolies will never allow the governments in 
Washington, London, Paris, Ottawa and Bonn ever 
to carry out economic sanctions against South 
Africa." 

Although Namibia has a population of less than 
a million people, the stakes for corporations 
are high, since the territory contains large 
reserves of diamonds, copper, cadmium, lead, 
tin, zinc and uranium (including the largest 
uranium mine in the world at Rossing). All 
of this mineral wealth has boosted Namibia's 
gross national product to $1.2 billion and 
its per capita income to a level higher than 
any other country on the African continent 
except oil -rich Libya. But the gaudy economic 
statistics can hardly camouflage the fact that 
most of the income is going to less than 100,000 
whites, and most of the production to multi- 
national corporations like -the British-owned 
Rio Tint©- Zinc (which hopes to be exporting 
$2 billion worth of uranium a year from Rossing 
within 10 years). According to the London 
Economist, the per capita income figures 
reflect an average Black income of $115 a year — 
white incomes are 30 times greater. 

Mindful of these economic realities, SWAPO 
is not pinning its hopes on economic Sanctions 
any more than it did on the Western-backed UN 
plan. While South Africa dragged out negotiations 
on the plan for almost two years, SWAPO tried 
to prepare for the likelihood that the plan 
would fall apart in the end. "WB believe that is 
what will happen," Hamutenya told Southern 
Africa several weeks before installation of the 
national assembly convinced most observers that 
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that is what had indeed happened. "The im- 
plementation of the plan — the way it is now-- 
will definitely mean a victory for SWAPO. So 
South Africa will find a way out, a way to 
wreck any chance* of implementing the plan," 

Now SWAPO can only hope that its preparations 
hold up as well as its predictions. In that 
same interview Hamutenya described some of 
the preparations. "If the South Africans 
finally decide to go against the UN plan, 
we know they will round up all our people 
who are publicly active. So we have organized 
alternate lines of mobilization through our 
underground network." 

At the same time, he said, "We have never 
relented in our preparations for a protracted 
people's war of liberation. We are doing every- 
thing- -training is going on, recruiting. We 
will continue the struggle." 
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PRISONERS 

(See packets 919 and 954 for background informa- 
tion.) 

ALL-WHITE JURY CONVICTS PUERTO RICAN 
INMATE FOR NAPANOCH REBELLION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — An all-white jury con- 
victed Puerto Rican prison activist Felix Castro 
of first degree rioting, attempted coercion 
and unlawful imprisonment on May 30, aft^r only 
three hours of deliberation. Castro is the 
first of seven Black and Puerto Rican inmates 
known as the August 8th Brigade to stand trial 
on charges stemming from the 1977 takeover of 
the Eastern New York Correctional Facility at 
Napanoch. 

The prison administration's refusal to 
dismiss two guards who were known members of 
the Ku Klux Klan was a major cause of the rebel- 
lion two years ago. Nevertheless, Judge John J. 
Clyne ruled that any reference to the KKK was 
irrelevant, remarking that he didn't believe 
that racism exists in this day and age. At 
the same time. District Attorney Michael Kava- 
naugh dismissed the only two Black prospective 
jurors because "I wouldn't want to see minority 
jurors subjected to undue pressure from their 
own ethnic group... It's an unfair price to ask 
of any citizen." 

After the jury came back with its verdict 
of guilty, Kavanaugh said he would ask the judge 
for the maximum sentence of life imprisonment. 

The NAACP plans to appeal the decision. 

In the; meantime, it urges that letters be sent 
to Judge Clyne asking for leniency for Castro. 
They can be sent to: 

Judge John J. Clyne 

c/o Ulster County Court House 

Kingston, New York. 
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LABOR/THIRD WORLD PEOPLE 

(See packet 953 for background information.) 

INS DROPS QUESTIONING 
OF FILIPINO NURSE ACTIVIST 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Succumbing to a barrage of 
protest letters from the Filipino community and 
the American public, the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service (INS) cancelled its May 30 meet- 
ing with Aimee Cruz, National Coordinator of the 
National Alliance for Fair Licensure of Foreign 
Nurse Graduates (NAFL-FNG) . Cruz had been scheduled 
to appear before the INS for questioning. 

On May 2, two INS agents barged into Cruz's 
home at 7:10 A.M. and threatened her with arrest 
when she refused to answer their questions. A 
week and a half later, Cruz received a letter 
from Ralph Thomas, Special Assistant to INS 
Commissioner Lionel Castillo, expressing "regret 
at the circumstances that arose on May 2." While 
terming the incident "unfortunate," Thomas reiter- 
ated the agents' claim that "they only asked 
standard questions [which] often put individuals 
on the defensive." 

Blasting this excuse, Cruz stated, "If Mr. 
Thomas believes this, then he is virtually ad- 
mitting to the oft-repeated charge that it is 
indeed standard practice for the INS to pounce 
upon people while in a vulnerable state at an early 
morning hour and attempt to subject them to in- 
terrogation in the absence of legal counsel; 
that it is standard for the INS to threaten people 
with arrest when they refuse to succumb to intimida- 
tion; that it is standard practice for the INS 
to hurl threats and insults in the privacy of 
people's homes. How easily does the truth come 
out." 

Cruz thanked supporters who had written 
letters and telegrams, including "Congresspersons , 
Churchpeopl* . civil libertarian groups and most 
notably individual nurses from as far as Hawaii, 
Nevada and Florida." 
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V^rO/ABORTION RIGHTS 

JUDGE BARS RESTRICTIVE ABORTION ORDINANCE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- In a decision hailed by 
pro-choice forces as "the first injunction pro- 
hibiting a restrictive abortion ordinance from 
going into effect," a federal judge On May 23 
barred enforcement of a law voted through in 
western New York's Niagara County last October. 

The "Akron" type ordinance, named after a 
statute first introduced in Akron, Ohio and used 
as a model for others in Louisiana, Michigan and 
New Jersey, was to have gone into effect last 
December. It would have required every woman who 
was seeking an abortion first to view pictures of 
anatomical fetal development, then to wait 24 
hours for an abortion; to be "counselled" on the 
various risks of abortion, such as the psychologi- 
cal impact and possible sterility; and to inform 
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her husband or parents five days in advance (and 
get written permission) if she werb married or 

a minor. Backers Of the law said that it was 
designed tq effectuate a policy of Niagara 
County which favored childbirth over abortion. 

Niagara Count’ voters had-' also, made a detfermlna- . 
tion that life, begins '.at 'conception.' ' ■ ' 

The law was chal 1 enged the day after i t went 

into effect and a district court issued' a' 

P re Uminary injunction blocking its enforcement 
on December' 15. . 

During the federal Jaw suit which resulted 
in the May 23 permanent injunction, the fetus 
lawyer attempted to argue that the law was 
needed because of recent disclosures that toxic 
chemicals had been dumped in the Love Canal in 
Niagara County. He suggested that fears about 
the effects • of -the toxic pollution might make 
more women seek abortion^, and that this 
constituted grounds for the county to impose 
harsher guidelines for obtaining, them. The 
plaintiffs argued, mb*© logically, that because 
of tht high toxicity of t^e area, abortions 
should be readily available for all women who 
had been exposed to chemical contamination. 

The May 23 injunction will not affect 
similar ordinances passed ip other states. But 
it does provide a degree of protection against 
restrictive choice ordinances which raigjit be 
passed in. ot her counties or municipalities in 
Nei»f York State . Ma j ©r court challenges have 
already been entered in Akron, Ohio and Louisian© 
attacking the $ubsf#nce pf similar ordinances 
passed in about 30 places in the last year as 
unconstitutional. Decisions on these cases 
©re expected shortly. 
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AMTI-IMPERIALIST ACTIONS/UBERM 

(See packet 95 If or background information.) 

WASHINGTON DEMONSTRATION 
PROTESTS ^IBERIAN MAESAC^E 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Five hundred Liberians 
and their supporters converged on Washington, 

D.C. on May 27 to protest the ’’Easter Massacre” 
whlph took place in that west African nation 
on April 14. On that afternoon, some 200 Liberian 
rcen, women and children were gunned down in the 
fiberian capital of Monrovia for protesting a 
proposed hike in the price of rice. 

The Washington demonstration was sponsored 
by the Union of Siberian Students in the Americas 
and Canada, and was capped by a militant march 
f«W Malcolm X Memorial Park past the Liberian 
Ambassador's residence to the White House . A 
spokesperson for Awina, a progressive Liberian 
students’ Organization, said that "the march 
targeted the White House because we feel that 
President Carter's human rights campaign is a 
sham." In particular, the Awina Spokesperson 
pointed out that "President Carter has aided 
{Liberian President William) Tolbert in his sup- 


pression of the indigenous peoples of Liberia. " 
Tolbert is widely viewed as merely the latest in 
a series of representatives of the small elite 
composed of descendants of freed American slaves 
to rule over the 1.7 million indigenous people who 
make up 95 percent of the population. During 
the Washington demonstration, several of the 
participating organizations called for Tolbert’s 
' resignation, ■•.■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Pressures against the Xplbert regime have 
been building inside the country as well, and some 
of Tolbert's critics feel that the Easter Massacre 
was a cover up to assassinate t! 
radical leadership of the Liberia,.,.. 

Movement, none of which was present at the demon- 
stration in Monrovia. Gabriel Mathews, leader 
pf the Progressive Alliance in Liberia met with 
President Tolbert just before the demonstration 
to assure him that the protest would be non-violent. 

In the protest rally held in Washington, a 
Statement of Afro-American' Solidarity was read 
and warmly received. The statement declared, "We 
believe in the intrinsic Afrikan trait of a love 
for freedom, therefore, we applaud the right cf 
the Liberian people to petition their government 
because we believe that any government should be 
expected to look after the needs of all the people 
and not follow the whims of a social elite." 

The protesters vowed to continue their 
protests and consciousness-raising around the 
Liberian situation. The next demonstration is 
scheduled for July 26, the Liberian Independence 
Day. 
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VIEQUES/PUERTO RICO 

150 DEMONSTRATE AGAINST U,S. NAVY IN VIEQUES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The island of Vieques 
has been an eyesore since the late 1940s when 
the U.S. Navy began using the adjacent waters 
for target maneuvers . Today Vieques is fast 
becoming the Navy's headache in the eastern 
Caribbean. A steady stream of anti-navy 
demonstrations over the past two years culmina- 
ted on May 19 with some 150 people protesting 
the READEX-79 naval operations, one of the Navy's 
largest amphibious and land assault training 
operations to date. Twenty-ore of the most mili- 
tant protesters, including ont bishop, two priests 
and four attorneys » were selectively arrested 
by the military police and charged with "entering 
military property with the intention of committing 
illegal acts." 

A heated skirmish broke out between many of 
the demonstrators and more than 50 military police 
and soldiers called in from the mainland. While 
the police had previously maintained e don't- 
touch approach to earlier anti-Navy protests, 
this time their treatment of protesters was harsher. 
For example, it took four military police to 
restrain 76-year-old Isabel Rosado, who, it was 
learned, suffered injuries during the scuffle. Mrs. 
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Rosado was roughly thrown to the ground* dragged 
down the heach through the water and aboard 
the waiting police boat. Distorting the nature 
of the anti-Navy confrontation, the police 
accused Mrs. Rosado of being just another 
"drunkard from Vieques.' 1 

ATTEMPTS TO SQUASH MILITANCY 

When the police broke up the demonstration, 
they rounded up all the protesters and grouped 
them according to their home islands of mainland 
Puerto Rico, St. Croix (U.S. Virgin Islands) or 
Vieques. Among those arrested was Ismael Guada- 
lupe, one of two leading anti-navy groups. 

According to Carlos Zenon, president of the 
Vieques Fishermen’s Association, the other lead- 
ing anti-navy group, these carefully selected 
arrests showed a conscious design by the Navy to 
squash the growing militancy of the people of 
Vieques. From the beginning of the movement in 
1977, the Navy has painted the protesters as 
"outsiders" who are not popularly supported by 
the Viequenses. , 

The events of May 19 show that the Navy does 
not want to let Vieques slip away as easily as 
Culebra, another Puerto Rican island where resid- 
ents angrily forced the Navy to abandon ship in 
1974, Only three days earlier, -on Mgy. 16, 13 
other demonstrators were arrested on the Naval 
base by military personnel. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SUPPORT 

The fierce determination of the Viequenses 
to force the Navy off their island has generated 
much support throughout Puerto Rico. Because of 
the islanders' persistence, Puerto Rican Governor 
Carlos Romero Barcelo was forced last year to 
take the case of Vieques to court and demand that 
the Naval bombings stop. In a recent speech 
before the National Press Club, Barcelo said 
Puerto Rico still contained "many vestiges of pure 
colonialism," and used the Naval control of the 
island and its waters as an example. (Rather than 
demand that the Navy leave Vieques, his party — 
the New Progressive Party (PNP) — posed state- 
hood as the only solution.) 

Support has also come from neighboring islands 
in the Caribbean, wid in particular, from St. 

Croix. About one-half of St. Croix ' s population 
consists of native Viequenses or their descendants 

who were forced to : leave : Vieques when the Navy 
occupied the land. in the 1940s, bulldozing homes 
and small farms— only minutes after their occupants 
left. In the Virgin Islands as a wMle, some 11,000 
residents were bom in Vieques. In fact, the 
territorial governor himself is a native son 
of the tiny Puerto Rican island. 

"COUNTERFORCES" IN VIEQUES 

The U.S. Navy has responded to the island's 
growing militancy with another familiar tactic. 

Only one year ago the Navy was still playing the 
role of "benevolent despot," bribing the 
Viequenses with free food, and of all things, 
music lessons .As the pressure from anti-navy 
groups mounts,, the Navy is promoting the 
formation of pro-Navy groups in an attempt to 
thwart the two anti-navy organizations and their 
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supporters . During the May 19th demonstration , 
Berta Coles, a 21-year-old resident of Vieques, 
submitted a petition to the Secretary of the 
U.S. Navy Fleet asking that it continue to 
use Vieques as a war practice zone , claiming 
that the anti -Navy groups were merely outside 
agitators. On the same day, a small group 
picketed the anti -Navy demonstrators , repeating 
the Navy claims that "foreign ideologies" 
has assumed center stage. 

But the anti -navy groups scored a success 
when on May 23rd the Navy's READEX-79 op- 
erations, which were scheduled to continue 
until June 3rd, were cancelled. 

(Thanks to Qbreras Bn Maraha for this 
information.) 
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LABOR 

RUBBER WORKERS STRIKE 
TARGETS UNIROYAL AND CARTER GUIDELINES 

BY LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The' strike that has 
idled more than 8,3000 rubber workers since 
May 9 employed by Uniroyal had loomed on the 
horizon for months. The target company, the 
key issues, even the approximate date when 
the workers would walk out had all been 
predicted as another major battleground on 
the way to new contracts for 3.7 million 
people working under major union contracts 
that run out this year. 

Still, when tbe strike finally came, . 
neither* side seemed bither ready or eager to 
break off negotiations. United Rubber Workers 
President; Peter Bommarito, made it clear that 
he was a reluctant warrior, extending contract 
talks for more than two weeks after the 
contracts expired in mid-April and concluding 
"I don't have any more reasons to tell my 
people not to strike." 

Bommarito' s hesitancy about balling his 
union out on strike was understandable. Since 
the rubber workers signed their last contract 
in 1976, gains won through a 140-day strike 
against Firestone, Uniroyal, Goodyear and B.F. 
Goodrich— the Big Four tire manufacturers — . 
hav e been eroded by inflation. At the same 
time, shifts in the fubber industry (see box) 
have resulted in a wave of plant closings and 
layoffs. In the last 10 years, the six largest 
companies have closed a total of 25 plants, 
causing the loss of 13,000 URW jobs. Just in 
the three yea^fs since the 1976 contract 
settlement, Uni,royal alone has shvit down five 
plants, reducing its URW workforce by over 
4,000. ' \ - 

These., developments have fueled rahk and 
file demands for a contract that would provide 
job security and solid protection against 
inflation (see box) ; But they have not - strength- 
ened the union lea dership's hand either at the 
News Service 
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bargaining table or on the picket line. 

For one thing, the inflationary spiral has 
brought the government into the picture, with 
President Carter's "voluntary” wage guidelines 
buttressing company efforts to hold down the 
cost of a settlement. When the Uniroyal workers 
finally did walk out, Bommarito dubbed it "Carter's 
strike," in honor of government intervention that 
had included a threat not to purchase tires 
from any company that settled above the guidelines. 
Given the purchasing power represented by the 
armed forces and other government agencies, the 
threat may have been illegal but it could not 
be called idle. In the meantime, the union has 
gone into court seeking both a ruling that the 
federal guidelines are illegal and an injunction 
against government intrusion in the rubber talks. 


that the company had caved in to last minute 
government exhortations to hold the line at Carter's 
seven percent figure. Uniroyal denied it, while 
taking out full-page ads portraying itself as a 
sort of innocent bystander in "the URW battle to 
defeat our government’s program to check inflation." 
But th e Washington Post quoted government officials 
to the effect that "the union and the company were 
perilously close to an agreement that could have 
cost the industry 40 percent more in labor costs 
over the next three years -- nearly twice what the 
guidelines would allow." 

Considering that the latest official statistics 
peg inflation at an annual rate of 13 percent, even 
that "perilous" settlement might do little more 
than keep the workers running neck and neck with 
the rising cost of living. But even that would be 


RUBBER STRIKE DEMANDS 

As with every other strike in recent years , 
protection against inflation has been a key issue 
for the rubber workers. The URW is demanding an 
improvement in the formula for the union's cost- 
of-living adjustment so that rubber workers' wages 
would become 100 percent inflation proof. If that 
demand is won, it could set an important precedent 
for other upcoming contracts, since most current 
cost-of-living formulas cover only 85 percent or 
less of the actual cost of inflation. 

Other key demands havb centered on job 
security, including: 

"retirement after 25 years on the job; 
*guaranteed pensions for workers who have 
five years seniority at the time a plant closes; 
*extended medical insurance after layoffs; 

"two years advance notice of plant closures; 
"improved supplemental unemployment benefits; 
"increased severance pay; and 
"preferential hiring rights at new plants, 
along with retraining and relocation allowances. 

' - - - - ■ ' ' - -■ ■ ■' ■ ■ -i ■ ■ - ----- ; 

Aside from the impact of government anti- 
inflation efforts, the union's negotiating posi- 
tion has been weakened by the 'shaking out' process 
in the tire industry. Closings of older plants 
and the union's limited success in organizing new 
radial tire plants located mainly in the south 
have eaten away at the union's leverage on the 
industry. And the companies have not been bash- 
ful about brandishing the threat that other 
unionized plants might be driven under by an 
expensive settlement. 

Squeezed between rank and file pressures fpr 
a decent contract and government and industry 
resistance, the union leadership had little room 
to maneuver. Particularly after locking itself 
into its traditional strategy of striking only one 
of the four major tire manufacturers by signing a 
no-strike agreement with Firestone. 

Bommarito apparently pinned his hopes on 
wringing a quick settlement out of the company on 
the shakiest financial footing. Uniroyal . It also 
appears that he almost pulled it off. On April 
18, Bommarito announced that agreement on major 
economic issues had been- reached. . . only to have 
the companies pull the rug out from under him by 


a definite improvement on the last three years, 
during which time the workers' cost-of-living 
adjustment has fallen steadily and increasingly 
behind soaring prices . The workers have made a 
cost-of-living clause that would meet the actual 
rate of inflation one of their key demands, along 
with measures they hope will strengthen job security. 


BAD BOUNCES FOR RUBBER 

The rubber industry in the U.S. has been 
traveling a rocky road in recent years. One major 
source of its difficulties has been a major tech- 
nical advance in its number one product -- the 
arrival of the radial tire. As drivers have dis- 
covered that a set of radials will last four or five 
years instead of one or two, more and more of them 
have been showing up less and less often for new 
rubber. Increasing use of radials in Europe sent 
European manufacturers looking for new outlets. 

They found them in the U.S. and U.S. manufacturers 
Found themselves up against stiff new foreign 
competition. 

U.S. tire companies have responded in typical 
fashion — by closing down many of their older 
plants and putting up new ones to make radials 
safely out of range of the 1 aid-off workers and 
the union that represented them. In the last 10 
years, the six largest companies have closed a 
total of 25 plants, eliminating 13,000 URW jobs. At 
the same time, the companies have opened 10 new 
tire plants, only two of which the URW has unionized. 
And the share of U.S. tires produced in URW-organized 
plants has dropped below the 50 percent mark. 

Industry officials have cited this trend 
regularly during the present round of negotiations. 
They have pushed for a substantial five percent 
increase in productivity, while dangling the 
threat that an expensive settlement package might 
accelerate plant shutdowns. But profit reports 
for recent months indicate the industry isn't ail- 
ing quite as badly as it lets on. For the first 
quarter of 1979, Firestone's profits registered a 
470 percent increase ever the same quarter a year 
ago. Goodrich and Goodyear have also bounced back 
in spectacular fashion with 400 percent and 69.1 
percent increases respectively. And even the most 
sickly of the industry's Big Four, Uniroyal, posted 
a strong recovery to show $6 million in profits for 
the quarter . 
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Now that the strike has begun/ the fight 
for these demands could prove long and difficult, 
Although Uniroyal has been on a "long financial 
slide," in Business Week's words, it did post 
more profits in the first quarter of 1979 than it 
managed in all of 1978, The company also had 
months to prepare for the strike, building up 
a stockpile of tires which should see it through 
the first weeks of the. strike with hardly a 
pang. Furthermore, the cempany produces half of 
its premium radial tires at a nonunionized plant 
in Oklahoma. 

In 1976, when the URW struck all four of 
the major tire producers ^simultaneously for the 
first time, the companies managed to keep produc- 
tion at 60 percent of normal by using non- 
unionized plants and putting office workers and 
supervisors on the production line at some 
unionized plants. ; This time around* only one 
company is under the gun. But it has other com- 
panies and the government cheering it on. Govern- 
ment officials let it be known, "while cringing 
at the words," according to the Washington Post , 
that "they were encouraged by Uniroyal’s willing- 
ness to take a strike rather than violate the 
guidelines." And with contracts in electrical 
manufacturing running out beginning with GE on 
June 30, and an auto strike expected in mid- 
September, the rubber strike was being closely 
watched as yet another crucial test for the 
government's already battered guidelines. As one 
government source lamented to Business Week, "the 
rank and file is not buying Carter* s seven percent 
wage guideline any more. " 

-30- 


traditional Catholic mass attended by some 300 
Argentinians, many of them in uniform. The pro- 
testers, including several priests, demonstrated 
their opposition to the brutal political repression 
and harsh economic policies imposed by the mili- 
tary junta in Argentina. As one protesting priest 
rose to speak at the beginning of the mass, several 
other demonstrators also stood up and donned black 
hoods as a reminder of the more than 10,000 people 
killed and 20,000 who have disappeared since the 
junta seized power in 1976. 

Soon after the protesters stood up, police 
arrived to drag them out of the church. But not 
before some of them had been attacked by members of 
the audience. 

Still, the celebration didn't proceed exactly 
according to plan. A few minutes after they had 
been ejected from the church, demonstrators who 
regrouped in front of the building saw hundreds of 
angry Argentinians storm out the door after them. 

It turned out that Father Sean O'Malley, who had 
earlier rebuffed suggestions that he boycott the 
mass because of conditions in Argentina, had 
spoken from the pulpit about the plight of dis- 
appeared, tortured and imprisoned people in 
Argentina. 
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BLACKS/POUCE 


killer cop may go free as his 

"RAJtts FORM OF MENTAL ILLNESS" VANISHES 


NEWS FLASH! !!!!!! 

As we were going to press, word came ' through 
that Federal Judge Barrington Parker had ruled 
President Carter's efforts to enforce wage and 
price guidelines through the government ' s 
purchasing power were "unlawful and must be 
rejected." This case, pursued by the AFL-CIO 
and nine individual unions, was one of two 
anti-guideline suits referred to in the story 
on the rubber workers' strike. 

The government ' s top inflation-fighter, 
Alfred E. Kahn, has stated that the decision 
will be appeal ed . Labor ■ forces whi ch brought 
the suit say they are confident the decision will 
be upheld on appeal, an opinion shared by 
several knowledgeable observers , who regard the 
government's case as extremely feeble. 


(See packets 903 and 951 for background infromation) 
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PROTESTERS DISRUPT CELEBRATION 
BY PRO- JUNTA ARGENTINIANS IN WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Celebration of Argentina's 
main national holiday by embassy officials and 
military people in the U.S. took an unexpected 
turn on May 25 when 25 protesters crashed the 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- Killer cop Robert Torsney 
may soon be released from Creedmore Psychiatric 
Center in Queens, New York. Torsney is the white 
New York City policeman who shot and killed 15- 
year-old Randy Evans in what eyewitnesses said 
was a totally unprovoked attack on Thanksgiving 
Day 1976. At the time, defense lawyers successfully 
won Torsney' s acquittal by claiming that he had 
opened fire on the unarmed Black youth in a spasm 
of a "rare form of mental illness." Despite his 
"mental illness," Torsney has been allowed to 
spend nights and weekends at home. And, though 
suspended from the police force, Torsney is still 
technically an employee, receiving $15,000 a year 
for medical disability. 

A lawyer for the Division of Mental Health now 
argues that the 34-year-old cop should be released 
because "he is without mental disorder." Attorney 
William Carnahan insists that Torsney has been 
examined by 15 psychiatric experts and presents 
no danger to himself or others. The state mental 
health agency and Torsney 's personal lawyer pre- 
sented oral arguments to the Court of Appeals , 

May 31, but the judges have yet to decide whether 
or not to free the police officer. 

Assistant District Attorney Eugene Gold 
limply protested Torsney' s release, saying that 
Torsney never received treatment at Creedmore, but 
was "warehoused" for safekeeping. This only sup- 
ports the contention of many Blacks that Torsney 
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1966 to present -- SWAPO's protracted armed 
struggle in Namibia. 
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